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RITUALISM AND DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 



'^ I ^HE following essays were published as they appear, with 
but little alteration, in Friends' Intelligencer, of Philadel- 
phia, and in the Manchester Friend, published at that time in 
Manchester, England. Owing to the scattered and irregular 
manner of their tfien publication, and the continued interest in 
the subject, it is thought worth while to reproduce them in this 
more connected form. 

Persons, other than Friends, to whom the perusal of the 
pamphlet may be suggested by its being, sent to them, may 
probably wonder at the intrusion. The excuse is, its bearing 
upon the general subject of evangelical theology and the now 
agitated question of the revision of creeds, and the desire to aid 
that much-needed reform ; and hence, also, the new and broader 
heading now given. 

By way of review of the general subject, a supplemental essay 
is now added. 



THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

No. I. 

The State of Society. — Lack of Interest on Part of Members. — Extent of Declination. 
— The Cause a Puzzle. — Prize for Best Essay on Subject. — Is the Cause Fundamen- 
tal or Only Superficial ? — As to Principles or Only Practices ? 

WE are accustomed to speak of the subjects brought up by 
the periodical answering of the queries laid down in the 
discipline of the several Yearly Meetings as, the state of Society, 
embracing the attendance of meetings and the maintenance of 
the several practical testimonies which the queries embrace ; and 
there is in this connection, coming up from time to time, a subject 
which has long been one of anxious concern, — the lack of inter- 
est in Society affairs which is so apparent among a large propor- 
tion of our members, the gradual decline of many of our meet- 
ings, the actual discontinuance of some, and the diminution of 
our members generally. 

However distasteful this topic may be, it presents a question 
which, under the solemn duty resting upon the active men and 
women of the present generation among Friends, must be fairly 
and fully met 

A brief review and comparison of the state of things existing 
among those claiming to be Friends, at the present time and at 
some former periods, will serve to show the need there is for 
earnest inquiry as to the cause of existing deficiencies, and the 
proper remedies for them. 

The number of Friends in England toward the close of the 
seventeenth century has been estimated at some sixty thousand, 
or about one in one hundred and thirty of the population. Esti- 
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mates made within a few years past fix the number at about 
fourteen thousand, or one in eleven hundred of the population. 

In the United States there has also been a declension every- 
where among all bearing the name of Friends, except in one or 
more of the Western Orthodox Yearly Meetings, where recently 
there has been an increase, — accompanied, however, as the writer 
ventures to suggest, by a virtual abandonment of the religion of 
Friends. In the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends of Phila- 
delphia, according to their own account, there were laid down 
from 1 83 1 to 1868 thirty per cent, of their meetings, and in 
numbers there was a decline from 1839 to 1868 of forty-two per 
cent. 

In the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia there has 
been a decline of about one-fifth in numbers since the separation 
of 1827, while in the same time the surrounding population has 
more than doubled ; and yet the decline has not been so much in 
numbers as in interest, as manifested in regard to the attendance 
of meetings and participation in Society afifairs,- — leaving out of 
view for the present the interest that has been created by the in- 
troduction in many places of First- Day Schools among our 
members, and other movements not recognized by the regular 
organization. 

The subject of the gradual but uniform diminution in the 
numbers and relative influence of Friends everywhere during the 
last century has been one of much anxiety, not only to Friends 
themselves, but to others who are sensible of the beneficent in- 
fluence they have exerted in times past, and might still exert, 
upon the world around them. 

This decline having gone steadily on from year to year and for 
several generations, there arises something more than a presump- 
tion that Friends are themselves either unable to fathom the 
cause, or have thus far been incapable of applying a remedy, else 
they would not have suffered this state of things to continue so 
long. In any view that may be taken it is a question of very 
great importance and much difficulty, and requires for its solution 
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careful analysis and study of the nature of the religion professed 
by Friends, and a fearless and exhaustive inquiry as to how 
faithfully the present action of the Society accords with its 
principles and with enlightened reason. The investigation, like 1 
the probe and knife of the surgeon, guided by intelligence and 
a resolute hand, must proceed regularly and systematically to the 
root of the disease, regardless alike of ill-judged remonstrances 
and the infliction of incidental but unavoidable wounds. 

This subject has excited more interest perhaps in England 
than it has in this country. Some twelve years ago a large re- 
ward was offered for the best Essay tliat should be written upon 
it, and certain persons were named as the judges. The announce- 
ment was made in the newspapers, at the time, in the following 
terms : 

"SOCIETY OF FRIENDS— PRIZE ESSAY. 
■ A gentleman who laments that, notwilhstandlng the population of the United 
Kingdom has more than doubled itself in the liisl fifty years, the Society of Friends 
is less in nnmber than at the beginning of the century, and who believes thai the 
Society at one time bore a powerful witness to the world concerning som? of the errors 
to which i1 is most prone, and some of the truths which are the most necessary (0 it, 
and that this witness has been gradually becoming more and mote feeble, is anxious 
to obtain light respecting the causes of this change. He offers a priie of one hun- 
dred guineas for the best Essay that shall be written on the subject; and a prise of 
fifty guineas for the one neit in merit. He YioA aslied three gentlemen not membera 
of the Society of Friends to pronounce judgment on the Essays which shall be sent 
to them. They have all some acquaintance with Ihe history of the Society of 
Ftiends, and some interest in Its existing members ; and as they are likely to regard 
the subject from different points of view, he trusts that their decision will be Impartial ; 
that they will not eipect to find their own upinlons r?presented in the Essays: and 
thai Ihey will choose the one which exhibits most thought and Christian eamest- 
neaa. whether it is favorable or unfavorable to the Society ; whether it refers the 
diminution of its influence to degeneracy, to something wrong in the original con- 



In response to this offer many essays were written, some in 
this country, but mostly in England, and a number of them were 
printed. It is not necessary to specify which drew the prizes. 
Some of then) contained many e.xtremely pertinent and practical 
suggestions as to the causes of the low state of Friends in Eng- 
land, and pointed out reforms which were needed; and much can 
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be gathered from them of great value to Friends everywhere. 
They are particularly valuable as' coming from persons who, 
whether members of the Society of Friends or not, wrote from 
an independent standpoint, and it is rarely religious societies have 
the benefit of such criticisms. It is proposed from time to time 
to make selections from these essays. 

Before proceeding, however, to an examination of the causes 
of the existing state of things, it is important to determine, as 
far as can be, some preliminary points which may serve as land- 
marks in the course of our investigation. 

The causes of the decline of Friends, whatever they may be, 
are either fundamental or superficial in their character. 

If the difficulty is fundamental in its character, rendering the 
Society unfit to meet the religious requirements of the present 
day, then, having survived the period, of its usefulness, it had bet 
ter disband. If there be any who take that view, there can be no 
controversy with them, except as to its correctness, and that it is 
not proposed to discuss. All who are unwilling, as is the writer, 
to admit the existence of any radical defect in the principles of 
the Society, rightly understood, must of necessity therefore con- 
clude that reform has been needed either in the conduct and 
management of Society affairs, or in the conduct and practices of 
the members, during the present and one or two former genera- 
tions. In other words, the causes of the decline of Friends, and 
consequently the proper remedies for it, are matters in regard to 
which we are to exercise the faculty of reason, aided by observa- 
tion, experience, and common sense, and guided in all important 
matters by the light of Divine Truth. 

On this point, as well as on the main question, the language of 
Samuel Fothergill, the writer of one of the essays before men- 
tioned, may be appropriately introduced. The name of Samuel 
Fothergill is a familiar and distinguished one in the early history 
of the Society, and it is probable that he is a descendant of some 
of those by whom it has been rendered so familiar to Friends. 
He says : 
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*• The weak point, whatever it is, cannot be on the part of the great Master who 
raised them (Friends) up, and thrust them out; nor of the Holy Spirit, the guide, the 
comforter, who is pledged to abide with his people forever; nor of the Book of 
books, for that is able as ever to make wise unto salvation. In short, the failure 
must be in that part of the feibric which man has constructed. Individual unfaithful- 
ness, the favorite outcry of the Friends, — though, alas ! too common, — will not explain 
the state of things. That unfeiith fulness itself must have an adequate cause." 

And to this may be added a line from another of the writers 
aforesaid, W. C. Westlake, who says : " The Friends are not degen- 
erate in principles, but in practices." 

It is important to keep in view the point we have been endeav- 
oring to make clear, — that the fault is in those matters which are 
the proper subjects for the exercise of common intelligence : in 
non-adaptation of means to ends, in the retention of modes and 
forms which have failed to meet the ever-changing exigencies of 
human society; and not in principles, which do not change. This 
is important, because in the one case the deficiency is brought 
home to ourselves individually, and a more searching inquiry is 
demanded, whilst greater freedom of criticism is admissible. 

Another material point is that the causes of declension, what- 
ever they may be, may be attributable to locality ; and here again, 
as they do not affect the principles of our Society, so no depar- 
ture from any essential principle is needed in the way of remedy. 

Philadelphia, gth Month, 1872. T. H. S. 



THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

No. II. 

Causes of Declension. — Relate to Practices, not Principles. — Delicacy of Criticism. — 
Views of S. M. Janney as to the Causes in England. — Office of Human Wisdom, 
Under Guidance of Divine Principle, to Point Out Defects and Apply Remedies. 
— Specific Enumeration of Causes of Declension. — Special Causes as to Orthodox 
Branches. 

THIS subject has not been entered upon without a full 
apprehension of its many difficulties. In the former article 
the conclusion was reached that the . causes of declension are to 
be found, not in the principles^ but in the practices, of Friends ; 
and to distinguish between those usages which are and those 
which are not in accordance with a true and proper interpretation 
of the principles of the Society, is a work of extreme delicacy. 
The writer invokes the patience and charitable forbearance of 
Friends till the task is finished, submitting to their candid judg- 
ment the result of the much earnest thought he has devoted to 
the subject. 

Among the writers in response to the offered prize alluded to 
in the former article was one in this country, eminent among us 
as a writer, but whose essay as published being anonymous his 
name will not be here mentioned.* The essay is entitled "An 
American View of the Causes which have led to the Decline of 
the Society of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland," and it 
enumerates three several causes : 

First. An increase of wealth, and an undue influence accorded 
to those who possess it. 

* Samuel M. Janney. 

lO 
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Second. An approximation to the doctrines of the Established 
Church. 

Third. The loss of members by disownment on account of 
marriage. 

The first is no doubt correctly assigned as one of the causes of 
the backsliding and consequent decline of Friends in England, 
but it will be generally conceded that no such cause has operated 
to much extent in the United States, especially among Friends as 
distinguished from Orthodox Friends, 

As to the second, though it is undoubtedly true as to English 
Friends, Friends in the United States will of course not be sus- 
pected of an intention at approximation to the doctrines of any 
of the churches, however it may be with their orthodox brethren. 
And as to the third cause, as disownments on account of mar- 
riage have long since ceased, or substantially so, among Friends 
in this country, without at best more than a partial arrest of di- 
minution in numbers, we may conclude that this in their case has 
been at most but a cause of minor influence heretofore, and one 
that has ceased almost entirely for a number of years. 

This essay and the causes of declension it recites are thus par- 
ticularly referred to in order to cite in this indirect way the testi- 
mony of its author in support of my conclusion, that as Friends 
— ^that is. Friends as distinguished from Orthodox Friends in the 
United States — have also declined in some measure, there are, 
therefore, causes of declension other than those to which he 
ascribes the diminution of the numbers and influence of Friends 
in England. 

It is believed that the causes which have operated to the dis- 
advantage of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland are much more 
numerous than have been stated by this writer, and that many of 
them are common to Friends everywhere. And as we have seen 
that the existing defects, whatever they may be, lie not in princi- 
ples, but in that part of the religious system which depends upon 
human agency, so it is the office of human wisdom, under the 
guidance of the divine principle, to ascertain and point out what 
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those defects are, as also the remedies. In what may be said we 
must not, therefore, be accused of an improper obtrusion of 
creaturely wisdom, — an expression which we too often hear, imply- 
ing, as it generally does, an imputation upon the religious sin- 
cerity one of another. It is a sense of religious duty that has 
induced the writer to enter upon a task likely to bring so little of 
commendation from a large body of Friends as that of pointing 
out errors in the conduct of Society affairs. 

In stating the causes of declension, it is proposed to proceed 
from generals to particulars, and to present in various aspects the 
existing defects as they appear to the mind of the writer, in order 
to make the exposition more complete. And it must be con- 
stantly borne in mind by the reader, throughout, that we are 
treating of the Society of Friends generally, embracing all the 
various branches on both sides of the Atlantic, and therefore it 
must not be assumed that what is said of the Society generally 
is meant also to be said of each particular branch and every por- 
tion of it. On the contrary, it is freely admitted that many of 
the deficiencies hereafter assigned have, at the present time, little 
or no application in many places. 

According to the method indicated, the causes of declension 
in the Society of Friends may be stated as follows : 

First. Failure as a religious body to keep pace with, and adapt 
itself to, the advancing intelligence of the age and the changing 
circumstances of society, by reason of having degenerated into 
formalism. 

Second. The existence of a morbid conservatism, or undue 
attachment to things as they are, arising chiefly from an over- 
preponderance of those advanced in life among the active members. 

Third. The prevalence of a tone, sentiment, and manner, on the 
part of the older members, calculated, and which has operated, to 
prevent a healthful assimilation between old and young, and to 
render the latter indifferent to Society affairs. 

Fourth. The habit — ^heretofore more prevalent than now, but 
which may still be sometimes observed — of elderly Friends and 
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those in the ministry speaking to the young people as though 
there were something essentially evil in being young and loving 
the enjoyments so natural to the period of youth ; and virtually 
holding themselves up as examples. 

Fifth. The want of suitable provision in the church organization 
and exercises for the culture and development of the diversified 
gifts of all the members, and more especially of those of the 
young. 

Sixth. The prevalence, among the active members, of a stand- 
ard of merit and authority in the affairs of Society, too much 
depending upon strictness in formal observances, rather than upon 
intelligence and moral worth. 

Seventh. Too much dependence upon, and tendency to exalt, 
the ministry, instead of cultivating and recognizing as equal, in 
point of authority, the varied and greater or lesser gifts of all the 
members. 

Eighth. Lack of individual faithfulness on the part of members 
in not sufficiently seeking the guidance of, and yielding to the 
direction of, the light of truth in each individual mind, regardless 
of traditional routine. 

Ninth. A disposition among Friends of the present day, as a 
religious body, to be content with the good name and fame 
acquired by their ancestors, instead of seeking to accomplish 
something good and worthy of themselves in their own day and 
time. 

Tenth. The lifelessness which so generally pervades the re- 
ligious meetings, resulting, among other causes, from the holding 
of them at stated times having apparently come to be regarded 
by many as the chief end for which the Society exists, and the 
attendance of them in this spirit being a mere form. 

Eleventh. Failure properly to discriminate between principles 
and forms, and between those testimonies and usages of the 
Society which are important, and those which are inherently, or 
from lapse of time and change of circumstances have become^ 
unimportant ; and to put forth the essential principles and testi- 
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monies so divested of non-essential forms and peculiarities, so 
that their truth and beauty may be seen and appreciated by 
members and others. 

Twelfth. Lack of appreciation on the part of the great body 
of Friends themselves of the superior excellency of the funda- 
mental principles of the Society, rightly understood ; and conse- 
quent want of confidence in upholding them, and tendency 
toward the ritualism and superstition prevalent in the orthodox 
churches. 

Thirteenth. The feeling of self-righteous exclusiveness with 
which many Friends are accustomed to regard those not of their 
fold ; and the ground taken that it is no longer any part of their 
duty to attempt to diffuse their principles, or proselytize others to 
their faith. 

Fourteenth. The too frequent arraignment and sometimes dis- 
ownment of members for merely disciplinary offences, involving 
neither moral wrong nor the violation of any essential religious 
principle. 

The foregoing are mentioned as causes of declension which 
apply generally, in greater or less degrees, to all bearing the name 
of Friends. But embracing the wide scope they do, these 
strictures would seem to be incomplete without special allusion 
to a few points relating particularly to the orthodox branches of 
the Society, including Friends in England. As to these, in addi- 
tion to the causes of declension already mentioned by the writer, 
the following remarks may be made ; and they are expressed in 
no spirit of animosity, but in the frankness which the occasion 
requires, as the convictions of the writer, and for which he alone 
is responsible. 

First. They have so far adopted as a creed the theology of the 
so-called Evangelical Churches as to occupy a position which is 
neither one thing nor the other, being destitute of any distin- 
guishing individuality or vitality. And they cannot move 
further in the same direction without becoming merged in the 
feshionable religion of the day, nor retrace their steps without 
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again identifying themselves with those from whom they have 
separated, and this they have not the moral courage to do. 

Second. As a cause of decline, applying with peculiar force to 
the Wilbur branch of Orthodox Friends, maybe specified a rigid 
and excessive adherence to what may be termed the mere forms 
and peculiarities of Quakerism. 

Third. As to the Gurney branch of Orthodox Friends in some 
of the Western States, where they have recently increased in 
numbers, it may be remarked as the judgment of the writer, 
stated frankly and in kindness, that this result has been attained 
by a still further departure from the simple faith and practice of 
early Friends, and by placing themselves in the current, and in 
the ministry adopting the attractive features, of the popular 
theology. It is, in the judgment of the writer, a gain numerically 
at the cost of all that is most valuable to the world in the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of Friends. T. H. S. 

Philadelphia, lolh Mo. i6, iSys. 



THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

Nos. Ill and IV. 

Causes Particularized. — Failure to Keep Pace with Advancing Intelligence of the Age, 
and Extreme Conservatism. — Morbid Aversion to Innovations. — Attendance of Meet- 
ings Regarded as the Ertd rather than a Means. — Formal Observances. — What Others 
Say. — Undue Preponderance of Elderly Persons in Business Meetings. — Undue 
Gravity and Attention to Peculiarities Discourages the Young. 

IN particularizing the causes of declension stated in general 
terms in the last communication, several of them may, in 
some instances, be considered together, and this is the case as to 
the two first, which will be here repeated. 

First. Failure as a religious body to keep pace with, and adapt 
itself to, the advancing intelligence of the age and changing 
circumstances of society, by reason of having degenerated into 
formalism. 

Second. The existence of an extreme conservatism, arising 
chiefly from an undue preponderance of those advanced in life 
among the active members. 

It will be observed that the foregoing propositions merely 
present in different lights, as was intended, the same general idea; 
and it may be expressed in still other forms. To use a common 
but very expressive phrase, it may be said that Friends have be- 
come fossilized, — tenaciously and, may we not say, superstitiously 
wedded to things as they are. There seems to exist a morbid 
aversion to innovations,^an unwillingness or want of moral 
courage on the part of many of the members to maintain their 
own individuality, and to trust to their own individual intelligence 
and religious convictions. This precludes progress, for not to go 

i6 
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forward is to go backward ;. the world of intelligent mankind 
around us moves steadily onward, and thus we are left in the 
background. 

Friends, as a religious sect, are so exclusive, and mingle so 
little with the outside world, and are so accustomed and confined 
to the society of each other, that they have been peculiarly ex- 
posed to the danger of falling into traditionalism, and are in a 
great measure incapacitated to form a correct judgment as to 
their own condition. So imperceptible has been the degeneracy 
into formalism that few realize it, and it is indeed somewhat diffi- 
cult to give a tangible description how and why it is. There 
exists the staggering fact, that the Society has everywhere lost 
ground, and Friends lament it and are perplexed to know why it 
is. No one is ready to admit that there is anything wrong, either 
as to the constitution or usages of the Society or himself indi- 
vidually. The vague and intangible excuse with which Friends 
are accustomed to ward off thfe troublesome inquiry is, that it is 
from lack of individual faithfulness. Lack of individual faith- 
fulness in whom ? Lack of individual faithfulness in what ? And 
why is this alleged want of individual faithfulness, and what is the 
remedy for it ? It is easy to see that unless these ulterior ques- 
tions can be satisfactorily answered, it is simply idle longer to 
repeat the cry of want of individual faithfulness. 

Our religious ancestors, for the more thorough organization 
and effective working of the Society, established certain forms, 
such as the holding of meetings, at stated times, for worship and 
discipline, and the reading and answering in the latter class of 
meetings, at stated times, certain queries. .And in addition to 
their zealous and effective labors for the good of one another 
and the diffusion of truth and righteousness in the earth, they 
maintained for their own observance certain testimonies and 
usages of a peculiar and outward nature as to dress, language, 
deportment, etc. We have by imperceptible stages come practi- 
cally to regard our whole religious duty as consisting in the main- 
tenance and observance of these forms and usages. That which 
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our .fathers regarded merely as a. means, we have unwittingly 
come to look upon as the end. The truth of this will be recog- 
nized by reference to the prevailing sentiment in regard to the 
attendance of meetings. The standing imputation of want of 
individual faithfulness, it is well ^understood, Usually has reference 
to the non-attendance of meetings, and our ears are filled with 
exhortations on this subject. The duty so strenuously insisted 
upon is merely that members shall present their bodies at the 
stated times appointed for holding meetings. No complaint is 
made of those who do attend as being in any measure responsible 
for the low state of Society, nor of those who do not except that 
they do not. No ulterior object or inducement is usually held 
up beyond that of each person adding one to the number of 
occupied seats. What can be more essentially formal and lifeless 
than the attendance of meeting under the compulsion of such a 
sentiment. 

But the extent and tenacity of Ifold which formalism has upon 
Friends generally is more^uUy shown by the opposition which, 
with almost one accord, is usually made by the leading members 
to anything like a radical innovation upon existing forms and 
usages. What can more plainly express the feeling, which seems 
to be unknowingly entertained and acted upon, that in these 
forms and usages essentially consists the religion of the Society. 

The difficulty before alluded to of Friends forming a correct 
judgment as to their true condition, on account of their isolated 
position, renders important what others have said of them ; and it 
is proposed to quote from the Essays heretofore mentioned some 
passages bearing upon the points now under consideration, show- 
ing that the writer is not alone in his views. Samuel Fothergill, 
speaking of the influence of the deeply-seated and rapidly- 
spreading lethargy which had invaded the borders of Friends in 
England, says : 

" Many seek elsewhere in systems embodying far less of spiritual life for light and 
warmth, while those who are spiritual in spite of the surrounding deadness are too much 
wedded to their fatal prejudices to admit of their suspecting anything wrong in the sys- 
tem, inducing them to attribute all the evil to want of individual faithfulness, or some 
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equally vague and intangible cause. This presumption, that their views of Christian 
fisiith and practice are perfect, and that all the defects and deficiencies so generally admitted 
and lamented are to be attributed, not to any defect in the system, but to want of faith- 
fulness on the parf of the members in carrying them out, arrogant as it appears to all 
except themselves, is eminently calculated to divert their attention from the true cause of 
the evil." 

Again, he says : 

" It is Quakerism, and nothing but Quakerism, that the Friends are content to propa- 
gate. Not the Quakerism of George Fox, but a quaint and stiff formalism, with external 
badges that conceal and disguise the truth, and fearfully limit the power of its professors 
to influence the world around them. It is as if the Bible Society, instead of being 
anxious solely to disseminate the words of life in any kind of binding and t)rpe as should 
be best adapted to the want of the purchaser, should say. No ! here is our edition, and if 
you will not have it you shall have none. The Friends have oflfered the pearl of great 
price it is true, but then it has been so wrapped round with the napkin of non-essential 
peculiarities of dress, address, and modes of worship, that the glimpse that the world has 
had of the pearl has served rathfer to excite a hopeless admiration of something rich and 
rare, but inaccessible to the generality, than a hopeful desire of obtaining a share of the 
treasure. Or as if they should persist in offering a coin which is not current, — the metal 
is good, but then it is coined into such quaint and fantastic and withal such inconvenient 
shapes, that the world refuses it, not only because of its inconvenience, but because of 
the increased difficulty thus presented to the testing of its genuineness. They are, how- 
ever, so preeminently attached to thi? peculiar coinage of their own, that, rather than 
melt it down and coin it afiresh, or rub off any of its angles, they persist in either passing 
it as it is or keeping it to themselves. A double loss is thus sustained by themselves and 
by the world. The withdrawal of all this precious metal from general circulation is pain- 
fiiUy felt, and will help to account for many of the most alarming social symptoms of the 
present day ; while on themselves the effect is no less disastrous. As in all the affairs of 
life there can be no standing still, vigorous progression and increase, or decay and 
diminution, being the only alternatives, so it is with the Friends : they have ceased to 
progress, they are rapidly declining, and the time appears to be approaching when, if 
they do not return to their first works, the great Master will come and say, ' Take fi-om 
him the talent, and give it to him that hath ten talents.' " 

The same writer further observes, in criticism of some remarks 
of Joseph John Gumey : 

" And it is come to this, that the Society that two hundred years ago braved the 
fiercest persecution, and made itself conspicuous by its firm, persevering, and undaunted 
preaching of the Gospel in the midst of the most discouraging circumstances, and whose 
members were most effectually distinguished from the rest of the world by their extraor- 
dinary zeal and the preeminent holiness and integrity of their lives, now require a broad- 
brimmed hat, a straight collar, and an indescribable bonnet, with a blanket shawl, in 
order to enable them to maintain their high principles, or to avoid merging in genera 
society! " 

William Logan Fisher, another of these essayists, and a Phila- 
delphian, now deceased, speaking of the class of active mem- 
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bers who are accustomed to control the affairs of the Society^ 
says : 

" Yet such men are naturally conservatives ; living in an atmosphere created in part 
by their own excellence, they are not the men for reformation," even where the necessity 
for it exists. Hence it is that laws remain in force which are adverse to the wants and 
feelings of the age, and the Society becomes petrified in its errors. One of the natural 
consequences of the rule of this oligarchy is that, being thus satisfied with things as they 
are, and controlling to a considerable extent the affairs of the Society, they become a 
barrier to progress, and Friends, who should be of all others least traditionary, are per- 
haps the most so." 

This properly brings us to the closing part of the second prop- 
osition, which relates to the cause of the excessive conservatism 
which prevails throughout the Society. This is found, as stated, 
in the undue preponderance of elderly persons in all the disci- 
plinary meetings. It is not meant to assert that all old people 
are conservative, for there are many exceptions ; nor is it necessary 
to the argument to assume even that any are too much so. What 
is meant is that, as a rule, persons become more and more 
attached to the ways, and forms, and usages they are accustomed 
to as they grow older. The fact is- indisputable, nor is there any 
reason for questioning it ; it is proper, and right, and wisely or- 
dained to be so. In general society, however, young and old 
mingle promiscuously, and the commingled influence of the two 
classes results in a healthful sentiment The meetings for disci- 
pline, which regulate and control all Society affairs, are regarded 
as the most important, and it is not surprising that, made up as 
they are as to active membership of persons nine-tenths of whom, 
it is probably safe to say, are above forty years of age, they 
should fail to perceive and adopt the measures and changes from 
time to time necessary to keep the Society in a healthy condition. 

The third, fourth, and fifth propositions may be considered to- 
gether; and as the substance of them sufficiently appears in what 
follows, they need not be here repeated. 

These propositions involve the important question of the rela- 
tions existing between the old and young. Allusion has already 
been made to the fact that the business meetings of the Society 
are made up almost exclusively of elderly persons. It is a rather 
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rare exception to find persons under say forty years of age taking 
part in disciplinary affairs, and as a rule the business is confined 
almost exclusively to those much beyond that period. The 
deleterious consequences of this have in part already been dwelt 
upon. Why it is that so few young persons are found taking 
part in the affairs of Society is in substance the question now to 
be considered. A tendency of the active members generally to 
undue gravity and seriousness, and the maintenance of peculiar- 
ities which are in their nature repulsive to the young, and have 
little or no foundation in truth or enlightened reason, may be 
designated as the primary cause ; and the evil, being once estab- 
lished, has strengthened and perpetuated itself. These peculiarities 
exist and are upheld, in greater or less degree, as to dress, lan- 
guage, and general deportment. They have grown and become 
a sort of second nature among the governing class of Friends, 
and are regarded so much as a matter of course that many, even 
among those comparatively free from them, will at first thought 
very likely be reluctant to assent to their being in any way 
injurious. But it is well known that very few young persons can 
be induced, or are even expected, to adopt the peculiar and 
antiquated style of dress and austerity of depoVtment maintained 
by their parents if the latter are what are called consistent 
members of Society ; and this creates at once a wall of reparation 
between parents and children which detracts from the intimacy 
of their relations, and especially impairs the influence of the 
parents over the minds and conduct of the children in religious 
matters. This is strikingly exemplified and proved by the fact 
that so few of the strict class of members are able to bring up 
their children in the ways which they deem so essential. Who- 
ever will cast around — among those with whose family history 
he is familiar — will discover that it is a rare exception for Friends 
who are strict in formal observances to succeed in bringing up 
their children as active and useful members, and it is common for 
the latter to evince no attachment or respect whatever for the 
principles and testimonies of the Society. This is the natural 
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result of such a course of conduct on the part of parents. The 
children, with more shrewdness than they usually obtain credit 
for, and often with more correct perception in such things than 
their parents, because free* from the warping influence of tradi- 
tionalism, see nothing in the stiff and uncongenial way of their 
parents which appeals to their better nature or invites their 
sympathies, and, becoming disaffected by restrictions sought to-be 
imposed upon them, or by a parental example which they cannot 
follow, turn their thoughts in other directions, and never come to 
understand or appreciate the value of the principles which lie 
obscured by the forms which have excited their dislike. 

Upon this point we may further quote the language of W. C. 
Westlake, who says : 

" Moreover, when the young are called inconsistent because they do not adopt the 
costMme of a former century, and are on this account thought irreligious or careless by 
their stricter brethren, it creates a gulph between those who think much and those who 
think little of a sectarian garb, which is damaging to the humility of both sections." 

And again he says : 

" The world looking on and seeing nothing in Christianity which requires antiquated 
garments or obsolete terms of speech, refuses to investigate the real principles of Friends, 
but regards these scruples as arising out of a: narrow education, and its members as rigid 
formalists, who pertinacfbusly cling to the lifeless relics of a bygone age " 

Not only are the young people discouraged by the conduct of 
parents and older members individually, but also by the tone and 
sentiment which dominates in the collective body and finds ex- 
pression in the ministry and in the business meetings. The 
doctrine continually held up to them, and taught by the example 
of those who alone are regarded as authority in meeting affairs, 
is that to be regarded as truly acceptable members they must 
repress the natural vivacity and sprightliness of youth, and put 
on the sober gravity of age ; and the language of invitation, so 
often extended to them to come forward y implies that they are 
to regard as exemplars those from whom this invitation comes. 
The error involved in all this is the assumption that the only 
right way to the Divine acceptance is through compliance with 
the peculiar ways that have been alluded to, whereas the true 
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guide and exemplar is the light of truth in each individual mind, 
the same to the young as to the old ; this knows not these forms. 

There is nothing wrong in the ways that are natural to youth, 
— their lightness and frivolity, if we may so express it, and fond- 
ness for amusements. It is the natural language of their state 
and condition, — ^part of the divine order of things, — and it is not 
for us to call in question its correctness. What young people 
need is not that their natural promptings should be suppressed 
or restrained, but that wise advice and guidance should be giVen. 
The doctrine of original sin or natural depravity is generally 
ignored by Friends, even the most orthodox ; but as regards the 
assumed deficiencies of the young people the more rational idea 
does not seem to be sufficiently kept in view. 

That old people are any better for the gravity of deportment 
which to some extent becomes them, or that young people are 
any worse for the hilarity which is equally becoming to them, we 
are not prepared to admit. Neither class has any right as against 
the other to presume upon its own distinctive peculiarity in this 
respect ; but if either commends itself to our hearts more than 
the other, is it not that of the young ? Do we not all become 
old but too soon ; we need no premature assumption of the ways 
and manners which are appropriate only to ^vanced age ? Gen- 
erous impulses thrive best amid cheerfulness and good humor, 
while the reserve which accompanies assumed gravity most 
readily gives growth to moroseness and ill-temper. The happi- 
ness and genial influence of a " green old age " are proverbial. 

It must be granted, however, that in one important particular, 
that of experience, age has greatly the advantage. Each 
succeeding generation profits largely by the experience of those 
who have gone before, and each year adds to our stock of know- 
ledge thus acquired. In very early life we have to depend 
wholly upon our parents, and hence a necessity that their gov- 
ernment shall be more or less absolute as our years and knowledge 
advance. Upon them rests the responsibility of judging what 
degree of coercive authority is required ; and from this comes 
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the duty of submission and obedience on the part of children. 
It is to the parental mind, therefore, that we must be understood 
as appealing ; and while conceding to it the advantage of experi- 
ence, it must be borne in mind that experience is but one of many- 
sources of knowledge, and is accompanied by the disadvantage 
that those who depend too much upon it are liable to become 
fixed in the ways they have been used to, and blinded to improve- 
ments from which great advantage may be derived. It is plain 
also that the experience of each individual is of much more 
value to him than that of others. 

Young people 'have minds as well as older ones, and must 
sooner or later be thrown upon their own resources and take the 
place of their seniors. As, therefore, the oversight of parents 
must sooner or later cease entirely, it is obvious that it should be 
so directed as soonest and best to qualify children to do without 
it ; and it is equally clear that the most effective means to this 
end is to appeal to their intelligence and realize their individuality, 
instead of unduly exercising arbitrary power, or seeking to 
enforce some antiquated usage, the reason of which they at least 
cannot appreciate. 

The discipline, as it exists in a number, it is presumed in most 
or all the Yearly Meetings of the several branches of the Society, 
calls upon Friends, in substance, as expressed in one of the Books 
of Discipline, " to bring up those under their direction in plainness 
of speech, behavior, and apparel, * * * and to restrain 
them from reading pernicious books, and from the corrupt con- 
versation of the world." The language and spirit of this in- 
junction clearly show the tendency to the undue exercise of 
authority over the young that has prevailed in the Society, and 
been one of the chief causes of the low condition which has been 
so much lamented. T. H. S. 

Philadelphia, 12th Mo, 14, 1872, 
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No. V. 

Secret Meetings of Ministers and EUders a Need of Early Times, but now of Questionable 
Utility. — They Tend to Undue Conservatism. — What Others Say on the Subject — ^A 
Select and Controlling Circle Maintained. Admission to Which is Made to Depend 
Upon Attire and Manners and Formal Observances, Rather than UfKm Intellectual 
Culture and Moral Worth. 

• 

THE propositions next to be enlarged upon relate to the 
prevailing standard of merit in membership, the relations of 
members one towards the other, and the individual duty of each. 

In times that are past, when a much lower standard of general 
morality prevailed than now among members, as well as in society 
at large, it was proper and necessary that there should be elders 
and overseers, and that they and others desirous to maintain good 
order and elevate the moral standard should strengthen their 
hands by concert of action ; and it was in consonance with this 
that there were established what are termed Select Meetings, or 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders, and Meetings for Sufferings, 
which have since been maintained, quarterly and yearly, as a 
distinct part of the organization ; these being secret meetings so 
&r as being confined to those constituting the respective bodies, 
and so privately held as to be scarcely known to the members 
generally. 

This duplicate organization and the need that gave rise to it 

were the offspring of circumstances peculiar to the early days of 

the Society ; but it is easy to see that a tendency to combination, 

and machinery for upholding it, being once established among 

the leading members, however meritorious the aim and object, 

might readily become a great evil if, instead of sustaining prac- 
25 
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tical and valuable principles and rules of conduct, the combination 
should, either designedly or by gradual and unconscious degen- 
eracy, become perverted to the maintenance of a lifeless formalism. 
Such is believed to be the state of things now unfortunately 
existing, in greater or less degree, throughout the various 
branches of the Society ; the concert of action which obtains 
among the active members in maintaining a standard of acceptable 
membership, which keeps the control in their own hands, forming 
an almost impassable barrier to all true progress. 

In support of these views we may further quote from the essay 
of William Logan Fisher, who says : 

" Meetings were organized like wheels within wheels: Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders ; Meetings of Overseers ; Second-day Morning Meetings ; each having a distinct 
authority and constituting an organization of its own. In addition to these, there was a 
Meeting for Sufferings that represented and exercised the powers of the Yearly Meeting 
when that body was no longer in session. All these were secret societies, the members of 
which were able by their influence to suppress all sentiments different. from their own, 
and thus to control the Society. In this way an oligarchy was formed in reality, though 
not in name, which took away the rights of the members by a power created by them- 
selves, and which was in direct violation of the first principles of the Society." 

We can better illustrate, however, the particular point designed 
to be presented by a quotation from a writer in the Philadelphia 
(Orthodox) Friend, of ist Mo. 30, 1869,— one highly approved, 
no doubt, by the class he represents ; and he presents in very 
clear language the sentiment and feeling which prevails to a great 
extent among the ruling class of Friends everywhere, and the 
error of which it is our purpose to endeavor to show. The 
writer says.: 

" It has appeared a plain fact to the writer, that the feeling of open or secret opposi- 
tion to those testimonies of truth which distinguish Friends from the world in general, 
and which feeling seems to pervade so large a portion of our members, was exerting a 
highly baneful influence among us, and is a potent cause of the weakness and decay 
that has spread like a pall among our several congregations. It seems to draw a sharp 
line of distinction, in our Meetings for Discipline, between those who are concerned to 
live consistently with their profession and those who do not ; cutting off with the latter 
class from almost all participation in the services of the church a body of young men 
and women of noble and cultivated intellects, as well as high moral and social worth, 
whose help is sorely needed within its pale, but whose attire and manners are not such as 
to give evidence of preparation for service. This class, even if they attend Disciplinary 
Meetings for a time, very naturally feel but a very feeble interest in affairs that they can- 
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not participate in ; and although many of them profess, and doubtless feel, a strong desire 
for the spread of Christianity in the world, they gradually decline to frequent such 
assemblies, and the church is paralyzed in its exertions through their defection." 

The sentiments here put forth are scarcely wanting in any of 
the characteristics which mark the degeneracy into which the 
Society has fallen through the management, or rather should we 
not say mismanagement (unconsciously we are glad to believe, 
on their part), of the class to which this writer belongs. These 
sentiments assume infallibility for themselves, and attribute all 
the weakness and decay that has come over the Society to the 
much-abused " young men and women." It is not enough to 
satisfy the intolerant, and ought we not in frankness to say 
bigoted, demands of this sentiment, that the young people are " of 
noble and cultivated intellects, as well as high moral and social 
worth, * * * and feel a strong desire for the spread of 
Christianity in the world," so long as they are derelict to " those 
testimonies of truth which distinguish Friends from the world in 
general;" that is to say, do not give that evidence of " preparation 
for service " in the church which can come only from com- 
pliance with the prescribed standard in the matter of " attire and 
manners^ They are from this cause not considered worthy to 
participate in the affairs of Society, and are practically excluded 
therefrom. What can be more completely discouraging to any 
than to find and to feel that their talents, their culture, and their 
self-conscious goodness pass for nothing, because they are not 
clothed in garments of a particular cut, and do not feel called, 
even if they knew how, to bring their " manners " to a certain 
mysterious and indefinable standard of sanctimoniousness. 

These perhaps rather harsh criticisms are called forth by a 
quotation for which but one particular branch of the Society is 
responsible, but the errors which it makes manifest pervade all 
in some degree. A certain select circle of members is generally 
found acting together from a common understanding among 
themselves, and thus controlling the policy of the respective 
meetings ; and when the cause or foundation of this comes to be 
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scrutinized, it is found that little or no premium in the way of 
admission to this circle is offered for intellectual culture and 
moral and social worth, of themselves, but that the chief pass- 
port to favor lies in certain formal observances, such as regularity 
in the attendance of meetings, the cut of garments, a peculiar 
gravity of deportment, etc., — things that may be harmless or 
even commendable in themselves, but which become positively 
injurious by the undue estimate placed upon them. 

The maintenance of select or private Meetings of Ministers 
and Elders, and the undue influence exerted by Meetings for 
Sufferings and similar bodies composed of the elder and more 
influential class of members, is believed to be one of the principal 
causes of the unfavorable state of things before alluded to, and 
the reason of it is plain. With an already strong predisposition 
to concerted action in the members, these meetings tend to foster 
and keep alive a sentiment peculiar to themselves ; and the mem- 
bers being governed by this sentiment when they come to form 
part of the open Meeting for Discipline, and thus acting together, 
exert an undue influence, and prevent the expression of what 
would otherwise be the more healthful and progressive sentiment 
of the general body. 

The religious principles of Friends are in the highest degree 
democratical in their nature and tendencies. They recognize to 
the fullest extent the truth of the several declarations, that " One 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren ; " that " God 
is no respecter of persons ; " that " the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men ; " and the Light 
which John was sent to bear witness to " was the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world." Hence 
Friends cannot acknowledge that any one can be the recipient of 
Divine favors that are withheld from others, or that there is any 
but one kind of inspiration, — that which, comes through our 
natural faculties in response to a prayerful desire for guidance 
and assistance in the line of individuul duty, and which is open 
to all alike. These principles are sometimes lost sight of by an 
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undue looking to and dependence upon the ministry,— an error 
strongly akin to that of dependence upon a ministry professionally 
educated and paid. When rightly interpreted, there is much in 
the hackneyed accusation of " want of individual faithfulness." 
Individual faithfulness cannot properly be construed ta mean 
other than faithfulness to individual convictions, a duty which 
cannot be rightly fulfilled by a servile imitation of, or treading in 
the footsteps of and depending upon others, or following in the 
beaten path of tradition. Therefore all are upon the same foot- 
ing, and it is for each one to maintain and develop his own indi- 
viduality, regarding the Light of Truth in his own mind as indi- 
cating for him the path of duty, superior to all the teachings of 
other men in times past or present, and rejecting all forms, 
traditions, and usages that appear not to be in consonance there- 
with. T. H. S. 

Philadelphia, ist Mo, 10, i8yj. 
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No. VI. 

Too Much Inclination to Rest Satisfied with What Our Forefethers Have Done. — Pros- 
perity to be Found Only in Progress. — Long Continuance in an Unvarying Routine 
Inevitably Leads to Lifelessness. — Religious and Intellectual Nature of Equal Im- 
portance, and to be Developed in Common. — ^What Worship Is. — Silent Worship. 

THE next two propositions — which relate to the disposition 
of Friends of the present day to rest satisfied with what 
their forefathers have done, and the prevailing lifelessness of the 
religious meetings, and the undue importance attached to the 
regular attendance of meetings — require but a brief exposition. 

Motion and activity constitute the life of the universe ; both in 
physical creation and in human society this is the all-pervading 
law, so that we instinctively come to regard stillness and death 
as inseparably connected. Throughout the universe all is in- 
cessant motion. The waters of our globe and the air we breathe 
depend alike for their healthfulness and purity upon constant 
motion. The faculties of mind bestowed upon us by an all-wise 
Creator find also their normal condition only in activity. Their 
use and gratification constitute all there is for us of life and 
happiness. The field for their exercise is spread out before us 
in the knowledge that from infancy each one of us must acquire 
for himself of the conditions essential to life, — in the broad fields 
of science and philosophy, and in the never-ending contest be- 
tween right and wrong, truth and error. And what is true of 
individuals in this respect is true also of organized societies and 
communities. The law to which all must conform who would 

enjoy to the full the bounties of a benevolent Creator is that of 

30 
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progress toward a higher development of all our powers, and a 
•higher knowledge of and obedience to the laws and the will of 
the common Father, as embodied in the truths of science, morality, 
and religion. 

The writer has remembered from boyhood the declaration of 
this truth as more immediately applicable to religious organiza- 
tions, though in different form, by an eminent minister among 
Friends. It was, in substance, that whenever any religious 
society comes to the conclusion that it has gone far enough, and 
accomplished its work in a forward direction, from that day it 
may date its apostasy. 

It is not to be denied that Friends everywhere have for several 
generations come to lean and dwell too much upon what their 
forefathers have done, instead of acting for themselves as they 
did. To hav.e our shortcomings presented to us in their true 
aspect is the best incentive to reformation ; but by cloaking them- 
selves with the reputation earned by the Society in former times. 
Friends of the present day have in a great measure blinded them- 
selves to their dwarfed condition as compared with their ancestors, 
who were true pioneers in the crusade of light against darkness. 
For though it is not to be denied that general civilization has 
much advanced, and that there has bee» in a moral point of view 
much change for the better among Friends generally in two 
hundred years, yet there is as much for Friends of the present 
generation to do in their day as there was for their forefathers in 
theirs. Though we may console ourselves for the time being 
with what, as a Society, we have done, we cannot shield ourselves 
from the consequences of a present state of inanity which leads 
inevitably to death. 

The lifelessness of religious meetings is one of the consequences 
of the self-satisfied condition before alluded to. For this, however, 
there are also causes of a more specific character, of which it is 
proposed now to speak. We have already said, in substance, that 
the long continuance of any practice in the way of religious 
exercise in an unvarying routine may in itself render it lifeless. 
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and this may also apply to our mode of worship, chiefly by 
silent meetings. It must not be supposed, however, that it is 
intended to say or to intimate anything in the slightest degree 
derogatory to that form of worship ; on the contrary, it is regarded 
as furnishing the most favorable conditions possible for true and 
acceptable worship, which is understood to be seeking to know 
and to do the will of our Heavenly Father concerning us. And 
if He is ever present with us by His light shining in our hearts, 
as we profess to believe, under what other conditions could we 
possibly so well seek the communion with Him that we desire ? 
And if we are to look within, then how so well can we do it as 
when assembled together in reverential silence, with our minds 
collectively and individually gathered to this one object ? 

But excellent as is the system of silent worship, and beauti- 
fully consistent with the idea of the presence of the Divine 
essence in the mind of each one of us, it is to be feared that 
it has become too much of a formality. We may deceive one 
another, — we may even deceive ourselves, — but we cannot deceive 
the Almighty. The act of assembling ourselves together at stated 
times, however frequently and regularly, will be useless if not 
accompanied by an abnegation of self, the renunciation of all 
mere worldly thoughts and desires, and the yielding of ourselves 
to the forming hand of Divine goodness, desiring only to be 
strengthened in our love to God and love for one another. It is 
bringing ourselves into this humble and teachable condition of 
mind, even though it be in the fields or the woods, or in the midst 
of our daily avocations, that constitutes worship, and not merely 
coming together. And yet so much of the attention of Friends 
is taken up with inculcating the duty of regularly attending 
meetings that it is to be feared they often overlook that without 
which the attendance of meetings is but the merest form. The 
attendance of meetings is but a means to an ulterior end, and not 
the end itself, as might seemed to be supposed. Small meetings 
are but indications of the little religious life that exists in the 
organized body, as the barometer is of the state of the atmos- 
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phere ; and the attendance of meetings under the coercion of a 
mere feeling of duty to be present can no more beget life than 
can the weather be influenced by the manipulation of the barom- 
eter or weather vane. 

But there are yet other causes for the lifelessness of religious 
meetings ; and amongst them may be mentioned the want generally 
of higher intellectual culture in the ministry, and this not so 
much from the want of sufficient intellectual capacity, but 
because the public sentiment of the Society, or rather the 
sentiment of the active class of members, content as it is with 
a routine of traditional forms, does not call for or appreciate intel- 
lectual culture as it should. And for the same reason those 
persons most gifted intellectually, and best qualified by education 
and study, seldom feel called to the ministry, or are driven away 
from the Society altogether, or at least from active participation 
in its affairs ; and this is an important reason not only why the 
Society has lost ground in itself, but also why it has failed to 
exert the influence it should, and otherwise would, upon the 
religion of the present day. Circumstances have greatly changed 
since the early days of the Society, and there is a need that it 
should change also. In the religion of that day the emotional 
was predominant, but there is a demand now for more of the 
intellectual. 

When traced to its ultimate source, the error lies in regarding 
the cultivation and development of our religious nature as a 
separate thing from the culture of our intellectual nature, the 
latter being looked upon as having nothing to do with religion ; 
whereas, the two ought to be considered as inseparable. The 
command is, '* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might." There is 
to be no reservation of any of our powers ; all are to be made 
subeervient to this, the highest object to which our attention can 
be directed, and the one which most concerns our own welfare, 
— the maintenance of our proper relation to the great Author of 
our existence. The attempt to keep up a line of separation 
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between scientific truths and religious truths, or between science 
and religion, has ever been a loss to both ; and it is equally disas- 
trous for religious organization to lose sight of the influence 
which education and intellectual culture exercise over religious 
character. T. H. S. 



THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

No. VII. 

Causes of Declension as Connected with the Principles of the Society. — Failure Properly 
to Discriminate between Principles and Forms, and between these Testimonies and 
Usages that are Important and those that Inherently are, or from Lapse of Time and 
Change of Circumstances have Become, Unimportant. — Friends Have no Theological 
I Creed, and no one Authorized to say What is their Faith. — Specification of Points upon 
which Friends are or Ought to be Generally Agreed. 

THE eleventh and twelfth of the general propositions with 
which we set out are next in order. They have reference 
to the loss the Society has sustained from the want of a proper 
discrimination between principles and forms, and between those 
testimonies and usages which are important and those which 
inherently are, or from lapse of time and change of circumstances 
have become, unimportant, and the failure to put forth and hold 
up those principles and testimonies which are of importance, so 
divested of non-essential forms and peculiarities that their truth 
and beauty may be seen and appreciated by members and others. 
They impute also a lack of appreciation on the part of the great 
body of Friends themselves of the superior excellency of the 
fundamental principles of the Society, rightly understood, and 
consequent want of confidence in upholding them, and tendency 
toward the ritualism and superstition prevalent in the orthodox 
churches. 

The want of some high aim kept steadily in view has undoubt- 
edly been a chief cause of the retrogression of Friends for 
several generations past. And the proper aim and object of the 
Society, as deduced from its early history, may very properly be 
said to be the advancement of rational religion among men. 
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For, as compared with the prevailing religion of their times, the 
principles enunciated by Friends in the beginning were eminently 
rational ; and they are not only equally so now, but need to be 
put forth with a still more plain and rational interpretation to 
adapt them to the higher general intelligence of the present day. 
There has been a want of intelligent and self-reliant discrimina- 
tion as to what particular features in the principles of the Society 
should be most conspicuously held up to the attention of the 
members, and as a light to all inquirers after truth, which would 
have had a tendency to gather and strengthen and stimulate 
the body. 

We are accustomed to speak of the principles and the testi- 
monies of the Society ; the distinction between the two is perhaps 
rather indefinite as to some points, but under the latter term may 
be embraced the testimony against a paid or professional min- 
istry, and against oaths, and the removal of the hat in deference 
to persons in authority, and in favor of plainness of speech, 
behavior, and apparel, etc. It is not proposed to say anything 
against these or other similar testimonies, further than that undue 
importance is attached to some of them, and that they do 
not of themselves embody any essential religious principles 
that can serve the purpose of leading the Society onward to the 
higher relative position which it is its appropriate place to fill in 
the religious world. It is a common failing among all religious 
sects to become fixed upon some one or more distinctive ideas, 
which they convert into dogmas, and unthinkingly adhere to 
them, regardless of how little of true worth there may be in 
them, or how far they may have become obsolete by changes in 
the condition of society and the advance of knowledge among 
thinking people. The Society of Friends is by no means exempt 
from this tendency. 

The consideration of the branch of our subject now entered 
upon necessarily involves the broad and important question as to 
what are the leading principles of the Society of Friends, — those 
principles or views the failure to uphold which with proper dis- 
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crimination and confidence has occasioned a loss of ground to 
the Society. Assuming, fi-om the first, the position of the pioneers 
in the advancement of right religion, and consequent antagonism 
to existing churches and prevailing forms and superstitions, 
Friends were obliged to feel their way, and so it is yet. The 
opening of light to the mind, just as to the eye, must be graduated 
to the susceptibility of the recipient. To maintain the Society in 
its rightful position has therefore required persistence of effort 
and the constant exercise of moral courage, and it is in this that 
it has failed ; some branches have completely turned backward and 
abandoned the original ground. With the lack of courage there 
has also been a diversity of feeling as to how much light the 
religious world, and many of the members themselves, are capable 
of bearing ; and hence the enunciation of principles or doctrines 
that conflict with popular religious notions has ever been, as it 
still is, a matter of delicacy. It is advisable, therefore, to renew 
the declaration that the writer of this only is responsible for what 
may here be said. He does not presume to speak for the branch 
of the Society of which he is a member, nor any portion or indi- 
vidual member of it but himself, and disclaims any right to do so. 

To undertake to define what are the peculiar views, principles, 
or doctrines which distinguish, or ought to distinguish, the Society 
of Friends from other religious sects is a work of some difficulty, 
and, at best, cannot result in anything that will seem very striking 
or tangible to those possessed of the common but very absurd 
notion that there can be no» religious organization without a fixed 
theological creed or confession of faith. Friends, in their earliest 
and prosperous days at least, never assumed to have such a creed. 

Where are we to look then, and by what rule and by what 
authority are we to determine what are the principles or doctrines 
of the Society of Friends ? Neither " Fox, Penn, nor Barclay," 
the trio so often referred to, ever assumed to, or had the right to, 
speak authoritatively for the Society as to what was its faith ; they 
give only their own individual opinions ; they pointed each one 
to the Divine principle, the light of truth in his own mind, as the 
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ultimate guide and highest authority ; and consistently with this 
could not pretend to lay down doctrines for the Society, nor 
could the Society, as such, assume to lay down doctrinal opinions 
for its members. The aim of the Society as a religious organ- 
ization is the advancement of truth, or rather knowledge of truth ; 
and as what may seem to us to-day to be truth to-morrow we 
may find to be error, there can be nothing fixed; it is necessarily 
a matter of growth and progression. 

While there is, and necessarily must be, a concurrence of senti, 
ment on some points to constitute a bond of union in the Society- 
it is evident that this can or need only be as to points general in 
their character; and no two members would probably agree 
exactly as to what the most essential points of concurrence are, 
or their relative importance, or state them in the same way. And 
as our knowledge of truth is a thing of growth from year to 
year and generation to generation, it follows that the most essen- 
tial points of unity may not be the same now that they were at 
the origin of the Society, or at any more recent period. 

In accordance with the foregoing prefatory explanations we 
will now proceed to state what are conceived to be some of the 
more essential points upon which Friends of early times, and all 
those who have since consistently followed in the pathway which 
they laid down, were and are and ought to be generally 
agreed. 

First, — Faith in the existence of a Divine principle in the 
human mind, commonly called the *' Light within," — an ever 
present guide and monitor, whose promptings, ever for the right, 
become more and more distinct as lived under and obeyed, bring- 
ing peace of mind and inspiring love to God and love for all 
mankind. 

Second, — Friends have no theological creed or confession of 

faith, as commonly understood among other denominations, and 

'do not regard religion as consisting in the upholding of any 

fixed dogmatical opinions or particular ceremonies or forms of 

worship. 
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Third, — No system of religion can be in accordance with the 
Divine order, or of any value, unless it brings forth in its pro- 
fessors practical fruits in the way of good works, integrity and 
uprightness in the daily affairs of life, and charity, toleration, and 
love towards all, irrespective of diversities of opinion. 

Fourth, — God is no respecter of persons, but the same to-day, 
yesterday, and forever ; and therefore the Apostles and men of 
old had no exclusive grant of inspiration, but all men of all times 
have been and are equally the objects of His love and care, and 
all have equal access to the same eternal fountain of Divine truth. 

Fifth, — Friends have ever had implicit faith in the Divine in- 
spiration and excellency of many parts of the Scriptures, espe- 
cially the New Testament, regarding them of inestimable value, 
as embodying the precepts and the wisdom of religiously minded 
men of former ages handed down for our benefit ; but they have 
never regarded the Bible as a book to be worshipped, but to be 
examined, and tested, and drawn upon as a source of good in 
subordination to the light of truth and reason in our own minds. 

Sixth, — Friends are neither Trinitarians or Unitarians, and 
repudiate all the priest-devised schemes of salvation and theo- 
logical refinements taught in the so-called schools of divinity, 
regarding all these special dogmas as foreign to the proper objects 
of religion, and appropriate only to those who make of it a trade. 

Seventh,— The prevailing sentiment among Friends from the 
first has been virtually in accordance with the more rational and 
advanced ideas now coming to be generally recognized among 
intelligent people in regard to the unity and harmony existing 
between religion and science, or the identity of divine truths and 
scientific truths ; and the mysteries and miracles deduced from a 
literal interpretation of many passages of the Bible have not been 
accepted as literal truths or looked upon as possessing any 
religious importance. T. H. S. 

Philadelphia^ loth Mo. 15th, 187J. 
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No. VIII. 

The Inner Light the Divine Principle in the Human Soul. — The Opposite of Evan- 
gelical Theology. — The One Teaches that the Ultimate Guide in Path of Duty 
Comes from Within, the Other from Without. — The Bible Secondary. — Papal 
Infallibility and Creed Infallibility the Same in Substance. — Specific Enumeration 
of Proposed Remedies. 

THE last article closed with an enumeration of what are 
deemed by the writer to be some of the most essential 
points upon which it is believed there has ever been and is a 
general, though not a universal, concurrence of sentiment among 
the early members of the Society, and all those who have since 
maintained a consistent and straightforward course. The propo- 
sitions stated are merely the writer's own deductions as to what 
constitutes the true essence of Quakerism; and it is proposed 
now further to illustrate them in support of the general proposi- 
tions before laid down, that the Society has lost ground by failure 
to appreciate their excellence and uphold them with confidence, 
and to conclude with some suggestions as to remedies. 

The first proposition is that of the existence of the Inner Light 
or Divine Principle in the human soul. This may be regarded as 
the fundamental doctrine of Quakerism, and it is coming to be 
more and more recognized and accepted among all Christian de- 
nominations. It is the key to the true philosophy of the relation 
of man to his Maker, recognizing his individuality and exalting 
him to the true dignity of a being created in the image of, and 
owing direct accountability to, the Divine Author of his existence. 

The profoundest of modern philosophers have but verified the 
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simple truths proclaimed by George Fox and his contemporary 
followers of the Light. The poles of the earth and day and 
night are not more opposite than is this simple doctrine, which is 
gradually winning its way among intelligent men, to the preva- 
lent evangelical theology. The one teaches that the inspiration 
which is to be our ultimate guide in the path of duty comes from 
within, the other that it comes from without If one is right, the 
other must be wrong. Belief in this Divine Principle is no 
dogma, in the obnoxious sense of that term, but rather a 
philosophical deduction as to the agency through which Divine 
goodness is brought to bear in influencing the actions and con- 
duct of men. Faith in, and yielding submission to, this agency 
is the element which gives, or should give, to Quakerism 
thepower of self-development and progress, independent of 
all fixed dogmas, forms, and ceremonies; rendering error, 
whether of opinion or of practice, ever liable to be displaced by 
truth. 

From this fundamental principle mainly arises, as from one 
grand fountain, all else that is peculiar in the views and principles 
of Friends. Referring to the six remaining points enumerated 
in the last article, we shall find this peculiarly the case as to some 
of them. The rejection of stereotyped creeds results as inevitably 
as effect follows cause. The light of Divine truth in the soul is 
an ever-flowing fountain of fresh inspiration, which is utterly ir- 
reconcilable with, and cannot but be impeded by, fixed and 
unalterable articles of faith. It is simply impossible that the two 
things can co-exist. Quakerism and doctrinal creeds can no 
more intermix than Judaism and Christianity. 

The principle that no system of religion can be of any value 
that does not manifest itself by fruits of practical righteousness, 
charity, and love, is peculiar also to the faith which recognizes 
divinity in the human soul. The emotions and promptings which 
arise from such a source — ^the fountain of all goodness — must 
needs be practical and irreconcilable with the view that makes 
religion to consist in the upholding of an artificial system of 
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opinions and beliefs which have nothing to do with moral 
conduct. 

Equally irreconcilable with the doctrine of inborn divinity is 
the superstitious veneration which would distort into deities the 
men whose excellent precepts are recorded in the Bible. Divinity; 
in one man cannot differ from the same principle implanted in the 
breast of every other man, except in degree, and this depends 
upon the extent of his obedience to its teachings. Neither can 
it be presumed, in accordance with the doctrine that the Light 
hath appeared unto all men, that any one or more generations of 
men in former times were more favored in this respect than we 
of the present day. 

If we recognize the existence of an Inner Light, we cannot 
consistently adopt any other than a rational interpretation of the 
Scriptures, — an interpretation which makes that Light the primary 
guide. There is no halting between the two positions. If the 
Light within be Divine, it is to each of us direct and primary, 
while the written word of the Scriptures can only be secondary, 
being the sayings of other men having no greater advantages 
than ourselves, but .which, so far as they bear the marks of 
heavenly wisdom, we recognize by the witness in our own bosoms, 
and thence derive great assistance and encouragement. 

The sixth point is that Friends — that is, early Friends and all 
who have consistently adhered to the original ground — are neither 
Trinitarians nor Unitarians, and repudiate all the priest-devised 
schemes of salvation and special dogmas. Friends, having for 
the groundwork of their faith so broad a principle as the Light 
within, cannot circumscribe themselves within the limits of any 
one idea, or undertake to be the propagandists of any ism or 
special religious theory that presumes to assign limits to truth. 
The remaining proposition in regard to the recognition by Friends 
of the harmony between religion and science needs little com- 
ment after what has been said on the other points. If there be 
an element in the human mind having for its office to guide us in 
the path of truth and duty, and that principle be implanted by 
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the Divine Hand, and the laws which govern the physical world 
are also of Divine creation, then there can be no conflict between 
the two, except what may arise from human frailty and superstition. 

Something further may be said on one or two of the points 
that have been thus hastily passed over, with a view further to 
elucidate their excellency as compared with the evangelical 
theology. So thoroughly is the religious mind generally pos- 
sessed of the idea that a church must have its stereotyped creed, 
that a religious organization without one seems to be regarded as 
a monstrosity ; and yet to the rational mind the wonder must be 
that any should have one. It is simply preposterous, if not im- 
pious, for any body of men to assume that they have fathomed 
the depths of Divine wisdom, and embodied in certain set phrases 
or fixed ideas all of religious truth that can he learned, and 
thence devote themselves and their posterity to upholding, against 
all conflicting views, the creed thus established. The Protestant 
Churches throughout Christendom are arrayed with one voice 
against the absurd dogma of papal infallibility, and yet every 
church with a fixed creed assumes an almost identical position. 
The Pope is merely the embodiment of the Catholic Church, and 
in assuming infallibility at its head he does no more than every 
church does that maintains a creed and assumes infallibility for it. 

It would be a profitless task to tear down, condemn, and find 
fault with existing institutions, customs, and usages, without at 
the same time suggesting proper remedies and changes ; and hav- 
ing pointed out in the former part of this, and in the seven pre- 
ceeding articles, what are believed to be the principal causes of 
the decline of the Society of Friends, it is now proposed to en- 
deavor to show how these causes can be removed. 

Important changes are not to be made hastily or unadvisedly, 
and the less change that can be made to accomplish the desired 
result the better. It is not wise to abandon the usages and tradi- 
tions that have come down to us from our ancestors till we are 
well assured of something better to take their place, when we 
should act promptly and unhesitatingly. It is in accordance with 
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these abundantly conservative convictions that we proceed to 
specify the changes which should be gradually introduced in order 
to restore the Society of Friends to its rightful position as stand- 
ard-bearer in the promotion of true and rational religion. 

First, — No change whatever to be made in the character of the 
Meetings for worship ; but the time of the First-day morning sit- 
ting to be shortened to admit of a second session, which might 
be termed the After-Meeting, in which the solemnity proper to 
the first sitting should be thrown oflT, and the aged, the middle- 
aged, and the young mingle with unreserved freedom, and devote 
themselves to an interchange of views on moral, religious, and 
educational subjects, to reading and commenting upon the Scrip- 
tures and other writings, or whatever form of exercises may 
enable each one to impart and receive the greatest amount of 
good. This may embrace also the arranging of the children as 
well as older ones for instruction in classes. In large towns, and 
where Meetings are large, the same result may be accomplished 
by the same character of Meetings held at any other time. 

Second, — Monthly and Preparative Meetings to be held at 
such times as will best suit the convenience of the members 
generally, and especially the younger portion ; and this would 
generally be at the close of First-day morning Meeting. 

Third, — Abandonment of mid-week Meetings wherever they 
cannot be maintained with life, or holding them in the evening. 

Fourth, — Discontinuance of the practice of separating the 
sexes in religious meetings, and the substitution of a slightly 
elevated platform in lieu of the high gallery seats. 

Fifth, — ^The enrollment as members of the Monthly Meetings,, 
on recommendation of overseers, of those in the habit of attend- 
ing Meetings and known to be in sympathy with Friends, without 
other form than a minute, and the Meeting being satisfied of the 
desire of such persons to be so enrolled, and that mutual advant- 
tage would arise therefrom ; and the release by minute of all such 
members as shall after due labor persist in manifesting no interest 
in the Society. T. H. S. 

. Philadelphia, nth Mo, i8th, 187 j. 



SUPPLEMENTAL ESSAY. 

The seventeen years that have elapsed since the foregoing 
essays were written have wrought but little change in the condi- 
tion of the Society of Friends* generally. For some years past 
there has been a tendency to concentration in towns and cities, 
developing an increase of interest in these localities ; but this has 
largely been at the expense of the smaller country meetings, a 
large proportion of which must ultimately go down, unless by 

some means hitherto untried a new life can be infused into them. 

• 

And the causes of declension assigned in the preceding pages 
continue, except as in some principal centres a more liberal policy 
has brought the younger members into more general participation 
in Society affairs. The continued trouble is a too rigid adher- 
ence to traditional routine, and failure to keep pace with the 
advancing thought and intelligence of the age. The world 
moves, and whatever does not move with it must drop out of 
existence, as something for which in the Divine economy there is 
no longer any use. 

No such organization as the Society of Friends can be kept up 
up by any sort of disciplinary coercion ; only an inherent vitality 
can give it perpetuity. It is simply idle to attempt to keep up 
meetings by calls to individual faithfulness, and exorting the attend- 
ance of them as a dry religious duty. Circular meetings and visiting 
committees may be of temporary advantage, but renewed and en- 
during life can only come from such changes in the manner of 
conducting meetings, administering discipline, and otherwise, as 
shall develop to higher degree the capacity of members to be useful 
to each other, not only as ministers, but also as teachers, and in 
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the promotion of social and intellectual pleasures and improvement. 
All customs that have no other apparent merit than that of an- 
tiquity should be brought to the test of enlightened reason, and 
a standard maintained that will command the respect and admira- 
tion of all reflecting minds within and without the membership. 
Moreover, Friends cannot hope to maintain their proper place in 
the religious world unless they become, to some extent at least, a 
proselytizing and aggressive power for good in the world at large. 
But whatever other changes may be made, the solemnity, order, 
and quiet of the meetings for worship should, in the judgment of 
the writer, be scrupulously maintained, only shortening the time 
to give place to social commingling, and such further exercises as 
may be found most profitable to both old and young. 

Among religious denominations generally there is great need 
of more charity, forbearance, and harmony, and in their teachings 
more of every-day common sense, and less of theological 
mysticism. In the artificial system of Christianity taught in the 
ordinary schools of divinity, and which largely forms the staple 
of religious discourses, it is difficult to see much that tends to 
make men practically better in their every-day intercourse with 
the world. On the contrary, the idea that religion consists in the 
observance of any prescribed ritual of formal observances, or the 
upholding of any system of dogmatic theories, tends directly to 
beget and perpetuate bigotry, intolerance, and superstition ; and 
if there is any kind of religion that is worse than none, it is that 
which a man is the worse for having. 

Philadelphia, i8gi. Thomas H. Speakman. 



